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NUI'ffiER  OF   FAMS  IN  POOR 
AEEA.S  IN  ARKANSAS  SHfW    ^ 
INCREASE  193C-1935 


U 
As  reported  in  a  recent  supplement  to  this  CIRCULAR, 
a  study  of  school  census  data  of  selected  States  indicated  that 
poor  land  areas  had  gained  larger  proportions  of  poDulation  during 
the  depression  than  had  the  good  land  areas. 

Due  to  discrepancies  in  the  data,  suggesting  unrelia- 
bility, the  data  for  Arkansas  were  not  included  in  this  general 
study.   However,  observation  was  made  that  the  school  census 
indicated  that  the  "better  counties  had  gained  the  most  in  popula- 
tion since  1929, 

Mr.  D.W.  Blackburn,  Acting  State  Land  Planning  Special- 
ist for  Arkansas,  has  checked  this  hypothesis  by  comparing  the 
preliminary  1935  Census  data  with  1930,  and  finds  that  Arkansas 
experienced  the^^same  type  of  migration  during  the  depression  -fes 
neighboring  States  included  in  the  census  analysis;  farms  in 
poor  counties  increased  markedly  from  1930  to  1935,  but  in  the 
better  agricultural  counties  the  number  of  farms  actually  de-  . 
creased. 

Table  1  following  shows  the  number  of  farms  and  per- 
centage changes  in  growth  for  10  of  the  poor  counties  as  well  as 
10  good  counties  containing  much  delta  soil.  The  weighted 
average  change  in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  poor  counties  was 
found  to  show  a  12.2  percent  increase,  whereas  the  weighted 
average  charge  in  the  number  of  all  farms  in  the  10  mire  fertile 
counties  was  actually  1.9  percent  decrease. 


1/  LAND  PQLIGY  ELTIEW,  Tolume  1,  Supplement  No.  1,  June  1935. 


Tatle  1 
N-um'ber  of  Farms  and  Percentac^e  Change  for  10  Poor 
Counties  and  10  Good  Counties  in  Arkansas, 
1S35  Compared  with. 1930 
((Preliminary  Releases  of  1935  Census  of  Agricaltare  -  Jul.y  23,  1955) 


Group  and  name  of 
county 


1930 


Niimber  of  Farms 
:   1935  ^ 


*:  Percentajge  change 


Poor  Counties 
Searcy 
Stone 
Nev.'ton 
Izard 
Sharp 
Van  Bur  en 
Polk 
Perry 
Calhoun 
Grant 


1,880 
1,385 
1,854 
2,377 
1,964 
2,184 
1,824 
1,218 
1,497 
1.349 


2,115 

12.5  increase 

1,720 

24.2  increase 

2,144 

15.0     " 

2,420 

.1.8     " 

2,051 

4.4     " 

2,381 

9.0     " 

2,325 

27.5     " 

1,289 

5.8     " 

1,627 

8.7     " 

1,602 

18,8     " 

Total   for   Group     17,542 


19,674 


12.2 


Good  Counties 


Mississippi 

10.583 

Crittenden 

8,044 

Phillips 

5,878 

Desha 

3,516 

Chicot 

4,143 

Lincoln 

4,720 

Jefferson 

■6 ,  099 

Woodruff 

3,432 

Jackson 

3,768 

Poinsc?tt 

3.676 

Tot'd  for 

Group 

55,859 

The  STATE . . 

242,334 

P-Gcent 

Trend  Co-ntr- 

7,828 
6,035 
3,728 
4,754 
4,302 
7,635 
3,291 
3,356 


54,778 
253,013 


5.6 

decrease 

2.7 

II 

2.7 

increase 

6.0 

II 

14.3 

It 

8.8 

decrease 

5.7 

decrease 

4.1 

decrease 

10.7 

decrease 

5.3 

increase 

1.9 

decrease 

4.4 

increase 

The  recent   ti"end   in  ta^-.  number  of   famsin  the  noor 
coantif.s  as   com"oared  v.'ith   that    in   the   good  counties    is   contrary 
to  the   long-time   trend.      This  may   be   sten  by  examining  the   data 
in  Table  2,    which  gives   the   afcsolutt;  and  .relative   changes    in  niimber 


Tatle  2 
F^rra   Changes  in  10  Poor  Counties  and  10 
G-ood  Counties  in  Arkansas—' 
(U.S.  Censuses  and  1935  Census  of  Agriculture,  Release  of  July  23) 


Area  or  District   :  1920  Compared  :1930  Compared  :  1935  Compared 

:  \iith   1910     :with  1920     :  with  1930 


Poor  Counties^  552 
G-ood  Counties^  8,275 
The  State  17,296 


Change  in  Humher  of  Farms 


-  1,725 

11,974 

9,730 


2,132 

-  1,081 
10,679 


Poor  Counties^ 
Good  Counties^ 
The  State 


2.9 
23.2 

6.4 


Change  in  Percent 

-  9.0  12.2 

28.3  -1.9 

4.2  4.4 


l/   A  minus  sign  indicates  a  decrease. 

2/  Searcy,  Stone,  Newton,  Izard,  Sharp,  Van  Buren,  Polk,  Perry, 
Calhoun,  and  Grant. 

3/  Mississippi,  Crittenden,  Phillips,  Desha,  Chicot,  Lincoln,  Jef- 
ferson, Vioodruff,  Jackson,  and  Poinsett. 
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EUSAL  KESETTLEMEITO 
PROGMil  EXPLAINED  BY 
DIRECTOR  TAYLOR 


In  a  recent  talk  'before  the  annual  conference  of 
..farmers  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  Eayetteville, 
"Arkansas,  Dr.  Carl  C.  T3;:;"lor,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Raral 
Resettlement  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  explained  the  '~ 
need  for  the  rural  resettlement  program  and  the  "broad  o"bj'3ctives 
"behind  it. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  A.5;ri culture, 
through  its  extension  work  and  other  activities  over  a  consid- 
erable period  has  touched  the  lives  of  3,000,000  farm  families, 
it  has  scarcely  yet  touched  the  social  phase  of  farm  life. 
Agriculture,  like  all  the  other  great  economic  enterprises,  has  for 
a  long  time  included  persons  who  have  been  marginal  in  their  cap- 
acity to  earn.  More  than  2  million  families  were  so  near  the 
"borderline  of  poverty  that  the  coming  of  the  depression  brought  them 
quickly  belov/  the  poverty  line. 

When  the  EEHA  emergency  program  got  -under  vray,  it  was  pt 
once  evident  that  rural  and  urban  distress  v-ere  not  compara.ble 
in  nature,  and  that  the  only  way  to  help  the  farmer  was  to  help 
him  to  helT)  himself;  that  the  soil  should  sustain  those  who  live 
on  the  land*'  that  elimination  of  distress  in  the  country  is  a 
long-time  pro"blem  requiring  exx:;ert  guidance  and  individual  at- 
tention.  The  Rural  Resettlement  Division  hps  now  inherited  the 
work  "beg-on  by  the  Division  of  Raral  Rehabilitation  originally 
set  up  by  EERA. 

Task  of  Rural  Resettlement  Division 

Under  thir  program,  the  Division  of  Rural  Resettlement 
has  undertalcen  the  joh  of  restoring  thousands  of  farm  ffonilies  to 
a  self-supt>orting  tasis,  largely  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
agricultural  extension  forces  in   the  States,  but  demonstration 
alone  will  no  longer  solve  the  problems. 

The  needs  of  rural  rehabilitation  families,  Dr.  Taylor 
stressed,  de.m.and  a  techniqij.e  approaching  that  of  the  charity  case 
worker.   These  families  have  tc  "be  taught  almost  the  abc's  of 
agricultural  success.   If  they  are  incapable  of  learning,  then 
the  task  is  futile.   Hundreds  of  thousands  of  thtm  are  not 
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incapable;  they  are  simply  families  who,  "because  of  social  and 
economic  inheritance,  or  "because  of  social  and  economic  •condi- 
tions, have  never  developed  —  possitly  have  never  heen  given 
the  opportunity  to  develop  —  outstanding  success  in  agricul- 
ture.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  have  in  the 
past  functioned  in  agriculture  in  one  way  or  ano'ther,  an^  the 
fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  them-  have  already  demonstrated 
their  capacity  to  make  a  living  in  agriculture  and  pay  back  the 
rehabilitation  advances  made  to  them,  is  evidence  that  through 
proper  agricultural  education  and'  social  guidance  many  can  be 
permanently  moved  from  the  relief  rolls. 

Share-croppers  as  well  as  plantation  owners  must  b© 
cared  for.   The  program  raeans  that  men  who  have  never  owned  a 
foot  of  land  in  their  lives  shall  become  the  recipients  of 
agricultural  education  and  economic  guidance.   It  means  that 
the  agricultural  extension  forces  will  accept  as  their  respon- 
sibility the  task  of  lifting  agricultural  families  into  a  po^' 
sition  of  self-reliance  as  well  as  increasing  the  yields  of 
corn,  cotton,  and  wheat.  And  it  means  that  sociology,  econ- 
omics, and  psychology,  must  be  added  to  the  training  and  equip- 
ment of  the  ceunty  and  home  demonstration  agents,  where  before 
it  was  necessary  that  they  know  chiefly  agricultural  production. 

Dr.  Taylor  continued  by  explaining  that  although  the 
heart  of  the  Resettlement  program  is  to  rectify  many  of  the  mis- 
takes made  during  previous  decades  —  the  period  of  "adolescent 
behavior",  as  he  terras  it  —  that  is  not  its  only  &ia  and  pur- 
pose.  Thousands  of  families  are  now  living  in  locations  which 
were  not  disadvantageous  at  the  time  they  were  settled.  Natural 
resources  have  been  depleted,  and  attendant  industries  hav« 
moved,  leaving  strand-ed  groups  behind  them  who  need  the  assis- 
tance of  theResettlement  agencies.  Another  group  needing  help 
is  the  farm  tenant  group,  often  among  the  best  farmers  of  the 
Nation,  but  too  often  caught  in  the  meshes  of  economic  disarrange- 
ment. 

In  short,  "we  have  a  national  resettlement  problem  on  our 
doorstep.   Families  must  be  assisted  to  move  out  of  submajrginal 
land  areas,  or  be  supported  where  they  are  by  perpetual  doles. 
The  tide  of  farm  tenancy  increase  must  be  stemmed,,  or  we  will 
have  an  agricultural  civilization  in  this  nation  which  ranks  below 
the  present  civilization  of  the  old  world.   Agriculture  must  not 
be  asked  to  absorb  all  its  own  natural  increase  in  population, 
and  in  addition  care  for  those  whom  industry  casts outi  But  it  must 
help  those  who  prefer  agricultur'e  as  an  occupation,  and  rural 
living  as  a  way  of  life,  to  find  the  best  opportunities  which 
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still  exist.   This  for  a  time  may  mean  rural  rehatiilitation, 
"but  in  the  long  run,  and  for  the  most  part,  it  means  resettle- 
ment. 

"To  uj   mind",  Dr.  Taylor  concluded,  "resettlement  means 
exactly  what  it  says.   It  is  concerned  with  the  great  numher  of 
farm  families  now  living  at  Dlaces  and  under  circumstances  not 
conducive  to  agricultural  welfare  or  progress,  and  whose  fut-ore 
success  in  agriculture  depends  upon  aid  in  relocation,   A  pre- 
liminary survey  "by  the  National  Resources  Board  indicates  that 
atout  450,000  farms,  including  75,000,000  acres  of  land,  should 
"be  withdrawn  ultimately  from  arable  farming  in  order  that  "both 
the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  nation  may  be  conserved. 

"Thousands  of  families  will  need  to  move.   The  resettle- 
ment program  is  not  a  program  of  moving  those  families,  but  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  agency  of  government  to  create  alter- 
nati^'e  opportunities  from  #iich  these  families  may  select." 
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CAN  TENANCY  BE  MADE 
MORE  TOLERilBLE? 


Legislation  and  education  to  improve  landlord- tenant 
relations,  the  making  of  ovmership  of  family-sized  farms  more 
readily  attainable  by  qualified  operators,  and  the  development 
of  a  small  holdings  program  for  those  who  do  not  require  or  are 
incapable  of  operating  large  farms  successfully,  may  remove  the 
menace  of  instability  and  insecurity,  and  prove  ways  of  making 
tenancy  more  tolerable  in  this  country,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
L.C.  Gray,  Resettlement  Administration,  who  spoke  over  the  radio 
recently  during  the  National  Farm  and  Home  hour  period. 

In  1930  there  were  2,664,000  tenants  in  the  United 
States  representing  over  42  percent  of  all  our  farmers,  accor- 
ding to  Dr.  Gray,  the  growth  from  1920-30  being  the  most  rapid 
of  any  previous  decade.   More  than  half  of  the  farm  land  was 
operated  by  farmers  who  did  not  own  it,  and  unless  somethirg  is 
done,  it  is  apparent  that  more  and  more  of  our  better  lands  will 
be  so  operated. 

Because  of  the  insecurity  of  his  tenure,  the  tenant 
farmer  too  frequently , fails  to  participate  in  community  activity, 
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fails  to  maintain  the  sense  of  independence  which  is  the  normal 
heritage  of  American  citizens,  and  fails  to  make  improvements 
either  on  the  farm  or  around  the  household.   Consequently,  if 
rural  America  is  to  develop  a  stahle  and  secure  community  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  conserve  her  soil  resources,  it  is  iraper~ 
ativu  that  we  have  a  national  policy  aimed  at  alleviating  the 
evils  of  our  tenancy  system. 

In  following  out  the  two  above  mentioned  lines  of  at- 
tack in  solving  the  tenant  prohlem  —  improving  D.andlord-tenant 
relations  and  making  ownership  more  easily  attained  —  Pr.  Gray 
made  the  following  suggestions: 

The  landlord- tenant  im.provement  program  should  consider 
three  things;  (a)  where  a  lease  is  ter:ainated,  the  tenant  should 
"be  compensated  for  improvements  made  "by  him;  ("b)  the  landlord 
should  he  protected  against  damages  caused  "by  the  tenant;  (c)  "both 
landlord  and  tenant  should  he  assured  of  a  reasonable  continua- 
tion of  the  lease. 

The  conservation  of  land  resources  should  result  since, 
if  the  tenant  were  compensated  for  improvements,  cropping  prac- 
tices would  improve  rather  thp.n  deplete  the  soil,  fertilizers 
would  he  employed,  and  improvements  to  buildings  and  fences  would 
he  made,  and  since,  conversely,  the  landlord  would  he  compensated 
for  deterioration  /paused  hy  the  tenant,  the  tenant  would  find  it 
to  his  advantage  to  maintain  and  improve  the  farm. 

Tenancy  vs  G'-Tnership 

The  recentl'-'-  introduced  Bankhe ad- Jones  Farm  Tenancy  bill 
follows  out  the  second  suggesti  ^^n   of  assisting  tenants  to  become 
owners,  and  provides  for  long-term  loa,ns  at  low  interest  rates 
with  only  small  initial  payments.   This  bill  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  will  probably  be  brought  before  the 
House  early  in  the  next  session. 

"Security  and  stability  of  our  r^jral  population  must  be 
a  part  of  our  national  land  policy".  Dr.  Gray  maintains.   "The 
land  resources  must  be  protected  a^-^ainst  landlord-tenant  exploi- 
tation.  Our  leasing  systems  must  be  improved.   Farm,  ownership 
must  be  more  widely  diffused.   All  these  things  must  be  accom- 
plished before  we  can  hope  to  attain  the  development  of  a  fully 
satisfying  and  stable  economic  a.nd  social  life  in  rural  commun- 
ities, a.nd  check  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  cultivated  land." 
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THE  L.41JD  PROGE-iiJ/I 
MID   THE  TAXPAYER 


The  relation  of  the  land  utilization  program  —  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  convert  poor  and  unproductive  land  to 
more  constr'active  uses  for  which  it  is  physically  and  econo- 
mically suited  —  to  the  taxpayer  after  such  la,nd  has  "been 
turned  to  puhlic  ownership  and  renoved  from  the  tax  rolls,  was 
described  in  a  conservation  day  radio  "broadcast  recently  hy 
K.H.  Parsons  of  the  Resettlement  Adiiini  strati  on. 

"In  thinking  ahout  this  question",  Mr.  Parsons  said, 
"both  sides  of  the  program  must  "be  borne  in  mind,  the  adjust- 
ment of  present  utilization,  and  the  devotion  of  the  land  to  a 
new  use.   It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  land  will 
prove  a  distinct  a,sset  to  the  community." 

Removing  settlers  from  the  project  area  will  doubtless 
reduce  total  local  government  costs,  but  the  extent  of  the 
reduction  will  depend  upon  how  many  small  schools  and  unneces- 
sary roads  nay  be  abandoned,  and  upon  the  elimination  of  relief 
payments  to  settlers  when  given  increased  economic  opportun- 
ities.  Accordingly,  if  local  government  costs  are  decreased, 
then  taxes  for  their  support  can  be  reduced;  although  a  part 
of  this  reduction  will  be  offset  by  the  reduction  in  tax  base 
due  to  t"he  acquisition.   Again,  the  decline  i^  tax  revenue  will 
not  be  in  proportion  to  land  purchase  because  of  the  recent 
high  tax  delinquency. 

Tax  Jurisdiction  Important 

Much  of  the  influence  of  the  land  program  on  individ- 
uals depends  upon  the  system  of  State  aids  followed.  Any  pro- 
gran  of  land  development  and  resettlement  which  reduces  the 
costs  of  roads  and  schools  by  eliminating  scattered  settlement 
will  reduce  costs  —  thereby  either  rtducing  State  taxes  or 
making  present  funds  available  elsewhere. 

County  tax  revenue  may  be  reduced  by  the  removal  of 
land  from  the  tax  roll,  Mr.  Parsons  explained,  "but  the  areas 
acquired  under  the  land  program  are  generally  deficit  areas 
'in  which  the  county  expends  more  "than  it  receives  in  taxes. 
In  this  connection,  the  possibility  of  receiving  a  s^ibstan- 
tial  revenue  from  the  land  in  it  s  new  use  should  also  be 
remembered." 

Of  the  persons  who  offer  their  land  for  sale  and 


desire  to  be  resettled  under  this  pro^jrar:  the  speaker  said, 
concerning  their  taxes,  all  taxes  are  eventually  paid  from 
income,  and  naturally  with  the  meager  incomes  prevalent  in 
the  regions  included  in  this  program,  any  tax  is  a  burden. 
It  is  expected  that  the  program  will  give  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  earn  larger  incomes,  and  enable  them  to  supriort 
the  services  they  require  with  less  burden  than  on  their  former 
inadequate  incomes. 

"Viev:ed  in  broad  perspective,  the  land  progr?jn  under  the 
Resettlement  Administration  should  actually  reduce  the  total 
expenses  for  local  government  in  almost  any  State.   This  should 
in  turn  reduce  taxes  for  the  State  as . a  whole,  the  reason  being 
simple.   The  progressive  State  today  recognizes  its  responsi- 
bility in  hel-ning  -oersons  living  in  poorer  sections  to  main- 
tain schools,  roads,  and  other  public  services.   If  persons  re- 
ceiving these  services  are  attempting  to  live  by  farming  in 
sections  unsuitable  for  that  economy,  total  governmental  costs 
can  be  reduced  by  changing  the  land  use  and  redirecting  the 
efforts  of  the  settlers. 

"The  fiinds  for  school  and  road  expenditures  come  from 
taxpayers.   Present  payments  are  made  necessary  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  land  is  utilized,  if  we  maintain  public  services 
of  acceiDtable  standards.   And  in  the  final  analysis,  most  of 
these  exTDenditures  can  be  reduced  only  through  modification  of 
the  land  use  accompanied  by  the  relocation  of  present  settlers. 
These  are  the  major  objectives  of  the  land  development  program 
of  the  Resettlement  Administration." 
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SOME  NEW  FSATUEES    IN  ZONING  EiUBLING  LEGISUlTION 
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Bureau  of  Aericultural  Economics 


lnsta.nces  of  the  reflation  of  the  use  of  land  or  the 
restriction  of  certain  uses  to  specified  districts  date,  in 
this  country,  "back  to  the  time  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
v/hen  in  1693  the  legislature  provided  that  the  selectmen  should 
"assign  some  certain  places  in  each  of  the  said  towns  (Boston, 
Salem,  and  Charles town'^  for  the  erecting  and  setting  up  of 
slaughter-houses  for  the  killing  of  all  meat,  still~houses ,  and 
houses  for  trying  tallcw  and  currying  leather."  Modesto,  Ca.1- 
ifornia  in  1885  restricted  laundries  to  a  single  district. 

The  general  devtlopment  of  uroan  zoning,  however,  has 
occurred  largely  in  the  past  tvrenty  years.   New  York  City  adop- 
ted the  first  comprehensive  ordinance  in  1916.   Enuring  the  forma- 
tive and  trial  period  of  this  movement,  1916-1926,  zoning  regu- 
lations were  "being  ada-nted  to  the  rj.  As   of  urban  comm-anities,  and 
the  ordinances  were  being  tested  "by  the  courts.   Thus  it  happened 
that  although  there  were  only  eight  ur'ban  zoning  ordinances  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  1915,  the  rapid  develOT^ment  resulted  in  484 
muni ciioali ties  with  zoning  reg-alations  by  1926,  and  1,000  "by 
1930,   Today  all  "but  one  city  over  500,000  population  have  zoning 
ordinances.   In  general,  these  regulations  cover  the  height  and 
size  of  buildings,  the  area  of  land  to  "be  effected,  the  use  of 
"buildings  and  land  for  trade,  residences,  and  industry,  and  the 
density  of  -oopulation. 

In  order  to  protect  unincorporated  areas,  county  zoning 
ordinances  were  adopted  for  Altadenr ,  California  in  1925,  and 
for  Los  Angeles  County  in  1927.   Milwaulcee  County  Y^isconsin  in 
1927  adopted  a  zoning  ordinance  under  a  county  zoning  enabling 
act.   In  1923  five,  and  in  1953  six  additional  counties  adopted 
ordinances.   At  present  all  counties  in  California,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Vfashington,  have  been  given 
power  to  zone.   In  "Virginia  and  Mississippi  specified  counties 
have  "been  granted  :^oning  power,  and  in  Tennessee,  Shelby  county 
has  been  so  empowered.   Since  the  police  power  resides  in  the 
State,  enabling  acts  must  be  passed  giving  local  governments 
power  to  zone. 

New  Eeatu.res  Added 

As  zoning  develops,  ni^v/  features  are  being  introduced, 
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and  old  features  are  'being  nodified.   The  county  zoning  enabling 
acts  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  the  act  enabling  Shelby  county, 
Tennessee,  to  zone  illustrate  the  present  developnent  in  such 
legislation. 

The  first  enabling  legislation  for  zoning  and  planning 
was  embodied  in  separate  statutes.   Recent  developments  tend  to 
combine  zoning  and  planning  enabling  acts  into  one.   Even  though 
enabling  legislation  for  zoning  preceded  that  for  planning,  this 
inclusion  of  both  in  the  seine   legislation  is  a  logical  step, 
since  zoning  is  a  part  of  the  broader  fields  of  city  and  land-use 
planning.   The  California  and  Maryland  zoning  enabling  laws  are 
sections  of  the  general  planning  legislation  of  those  States. 
The  combination  of  zoning  and  planning  legislation  is  carried 
even  farther  in  the  Indiana  and  Washington  laws.   There  is  no 
section  of  the  Indiana  law  which  deals  specifically  with  zoning. 
The  only  mention  of  zoning  is  in  the  section  authorizing  the 
county  planning  commission  to  preioare  ordinances  for  carrying 
oat  the  master  plan  of  the  county,   "The  commission  may  . . . 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  'board  of  county  commissioners  ordin- 
ances for  the  carrying  out  of  the  master  plan  or  any  part  there- 
of, including  zoning  and  land-use  regulations..."^   Thus, 
zoning  is  only  a  port  of  the  county  planning  program.   The 
procedure  for  enacting  a  zoning  ordinance  is  the  same  as  that 
for  enacting  any  ordinance  to  give  effect  to  the  county  plan, 
or  any  part  of  the  county  plan. 

A  zoning  enabling  act  consists  essentially  of  five  main 
elements:  (l)  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  legislation; 
(2)  subjects  which  may  be  regulated;  (3)  grant  of  power  to  the 
local  legislative  body;  (4)  procedure  for  adopting,  amending, 
and  modifying  the  ordinp.nce  or  regulations;  and  (5)  provisions 
which  may  be  made  for  enforcement.   Recent  developments  affect 
the  first,  second,  and  foijjrth  elem.ents  as  given  above. 

Zoning  is  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  must  have 
as  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety,  morals, 
and  general  v/elfare  of  the  State  and  local  community,  and  must 
so  state.   The  steitement  of  the  ]:urpose  in  most  legislation  has 
been  a  recital  of  these  items.   There  is  a  tendency  to  list  ob- 
jectives more  specifically,  Section  3  of  the  Tennessee  act 
enabling  Shelby  county  to  zone,  being  a  good  example: 

Purposes  of  Regulation 

"S'j.ch  regulations  shall  be  designed  and  enacted-  for  the 
purrjose  of  promoting  the  health,  safety,  morals,  convenience, 


1/  Indiana  laws  of  1935.  Senate  Bill  265,  Section  9.  Approved 
March  12,  1935. 
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order,  prosperity,  or  welfare  of  the  present  and  future  inhab- 
itants, of  theStafe  of  Tennessee,  including,  araongst  other  things, 
■lessening  coigesVicn  in  the  streets  of  roads,  or  reducing  the 
wastes  of  excessive  amounts  of  road;  securing  safety  from  fire 
and  other  dangers;  "oroviding  adequate  light  and  air;  preventing, 
on  the  one  hand,  excessive  concentration  of  population,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  excessive  and  wasteful  spattering  of  population 
or  settlement;  promoting  such  distri cation  of  po-':)ulation  and 
such  classification  of  land  uses  and  distribution  of  land  de- 
veloiDment  and  utilization  as  will  tend  to  facilitate  and  con- 
serve adequate  provisions  for  transportation,  water  flowage, 
water  supply,  drainage,  sanitation,  educational  o-moortunity, 
recreation,  soil  fertility,  food  supply,  and  the  protection  of 
"both  urhan  and  non-urhan  development."^ 

Another  example  of  this  trend  toward  exnanding  the  state- 
ment of  the  puroose  is  found  in  Section  3  of  the  Indiana  law: 

•■■    "For  the  purpose  of  providing  that  healthful,  convenient, 
safe,  and  pleasant  living  conditions  may  be  assured  in  situa- 
tions -throughout  the  county  and  state,  affording  abundant  opT^or- 
tunity  for  thfe'  proper  utilization  of  natural  resources  and  the 
talents  and  ability  of  all  individuals  in  a  manner  profitable  to 
each;  and  in  order  that  the  peoiole  of  the  county  and  the  state  of 
Indiana  may  realize  the  greatest  possible  "benefit  from  the  nat- 
ural, agricultural,  industrial',  and  other  resources  of  the 
county  and  state,  including  minerals,  soils,  lands,  forests, 
fisheries,  v;ild  life  and  recreational  facilities,  water  resour- 
ces; rivers  and  harbors,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  educational  and  institutional  facil- 
ities and  communication  and  transportation  facilities,  including 
high'.-avs,  and  including  such  distribution  of  population  and  of 
the  uses  of  the  la.nd  within'  the  county  and  state  as  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  wastes  of  physical,  financial  or' human  resources, 
which  result  from  either  excessive  congestion  or  excessive  scat- 
tering of  noT)ulation  ..."2_/ 

.  •  ■  .     Subjects  to  be  Regulated 

Early  zoning  legislation  was  enacted  to  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  for  the  control  of  urban  development,  as 
explained  earlier.   The  following  excerpts  from  the  Indiana  and 
the  Michigan  acts,  and  the  act  for  Shelby  county,  show  the  ex- 
pansion of  subjects  v/hich  may  be  included  in  the  regulations 
covering  rural  zoning; 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  planning  commission 


2/  Tennessee  laws  of' 1935,  nhr:-^t^r   625,  p.  437,  Section  3. 
3/  Indiana  laws  of  1935.   Op.  cit,,  Section  3. 
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to  make  and  ado-ot  a  master  "olan  for  the  physical  and  economic 
developnent  of  the  county.   S^Jich  master  plan,  with  the  accoarpany- 
ing  naps,  nlats,  charts  a,nd  descriptive  matter  shall  show  the 
conmission's  rccorairiendations  for  the  developraent  of  the  county, 
and  may  include  the  general  location  and  d^itent  of  existing  and 
proposed  forests,  agricultural  areas  and  other  development 
areas  for  purposes  of  cr^nservation,  food  and  water  supply,  san- 
itery  and  drainage  facilities  or  the  protection  or  urhan  and 
rural  development;  also  a  land  utilization  program,  including 
th(;  general  classification  and  location  of  the  land  within  the 
county  amongst  n'.ineral,  agricultural,  soil  conservation,  water 
conservation,  forestry,  recreational,  industrial,  urbanization, 
housing  and  other  uses  and  purposes.   Oi'dinances  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  master  -olan  oi'  of  any  part  thereof,  includ- 
ing zoning  or  land  use  reg-ulations,  the  making  of  official  maps 
and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  thereof,  and  including 
procedure  for  appeals  from  decisions  made  "'onder  the  authority 
of  such  ordinarices,  and  regulations  :^or  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  county...' 


II 4/ 


"The  county  hoard  of  supervisors  ...  may  ...  regulate 
and  restrict  the  location  of  trades  and  industries,  and  the 
location  of  "buildings  designed  for  specified  uses,  restrict  and 
determine  the  a.reas  within  which  given  forms  of  land  utilization 
shall  "be  prohi"bited  or  encour<24;jed,  and  for  such  purposes  divide 
any  county  into  districts..."^ 

"Zoning  Plan  and  Ordinp-nce.  From  and  after  the  tine 
when  the  county  planning  commission  of  any  county  makes  and  cer- 
tifies to  the  legislative  body  of  such  county  a  zoning  plan, 
including  both  the  full  text  of  the  zoning  ordinance  and  maps, 
and  rfc.-oresenting  the  recommendations  of  the  conaission  for  the .  ■ 
regulation  by  districts  or  zones  of  the  location,  height,  bulk, 
number  of  stories,  and  size  of  buildings  and  other  structures, 
the  percentage  of  lot  7/hich  may  be  ftccupied,  the  sizes  of 
yards,  courts,  and  other  open  spaces,  and  the  density  and  dis- 
tribution of  population,  the  location  and  uses  of  buildings 
and  structures  for  trade,  industry,  residence,  recreation, 
public  activities,  or  other  purposes,  and  the  uses  of  land  for 
trade,  in-fudtry,  residence,  recreation,  agriculture,  forestry,    6/ 
soil  const.rvation,  water-supply  conservation,  or  other  rrurposes... 
These  lavrs  show  the  influence  of  the  activity  in  soil  ccnserra- 
tion  and  other  phases  of  rural  planning. 


4/lndiana  Laws.   Op.  Cit.,  Section  4. 

5/  Michigan  Laws  of  1935.   Chapter  44,  p.  75,  Section  1. 

6/  Tennessee  Laws  of  1935.   Qp.  cit.,  Section  2. 
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Procedure  for  Adoption 

The  adoption  of  a  good  zoning  ordinance  necessitates  a 
careful  study  Of  the  factors  affecting;  land  use  and  develo^rr.ent 
in  the  county  or  municipality.   It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
prorjer  "boundaries  of  the  districts  and  suitable  regulations  for 
each  district  can  "be  determined.   This  fact  has  alv/ays  "been  reco^-- 
nised,  and,  to  insure  that  such  should  b'l-  the  case,  the  lav;s  'ro- 
vide  that  the  ordinances  he  draft  5 (i  "by  a  coranittee  or  corinission 
selected  for  that  purpose,   ii  first  these  -^vere  zoning  coai.iittees 
or  comL:issions.   With  the  nore  g;eneral  reco.^rnition  of  the  desir- 
ahility  of  making  zoning  a  part  of  the  general  planning  progrr-m 
for  the  county  or  municipality,  the  drafting  of  the  ordinance  has 
more  and  more  of  tin  ''oeen   given  to  planning  coo-rdssions. 

The  local  legislative  "body  may,  as  a  natural  part  of  its 
legislative  function,  change  the  ordinance  before  adopting  it.   Tc 
insure  that  no  change  is  "ade  vdthout  sufficient  consideration, 
a  requirement  is  generally  incorporated  in  the  lav;  stating  th?t 
the  suggested  changes  "be  sent  to  the  commission  for  its  appro-'-al. 
A  further  requirement  may  be  included  to  the  effect  that  any 
change  not  ap-nroved  by  the  commission  can  be  a.doptod  only  by  a 
two- thirds,  or  three-fourths  majority  vote  of  the  legislative 
body.   This  provision  is  included  in  the  Shelbj/  county  act. 

"...  no  chan.ice  in  or  derjarturt  from  the  tuxt  or  maps 
as  certified  by  ttie  county  comnissicn  shall  be  made,  unless  such 
change  or  departure  be  first  submitted  to  the  certifying  plan- 
ning commission  for  its  a'^r>roval,  disa"nproval,  or  sciggt^stions, 
and,  if  (^isa-n-nroved,  shall  receive  the  favorable  vote  of  not 
less  than  t-vo-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  le£Usla- 
ti'-'e  body;  and  tho  r^lanning  commission  shall  have  thirty  days 
from  and  after  such  submission  7/ithin  which  to  send  its  re^'iort 


irum  ana  aittr  sucn  suDmissio 
to  the  le^^islativH  body.  .  ."Z/ 


"Any  such  a'nendmt-nt  shall  not  "be  made  or  become  effec- 
tive unless  thf--  some  shall  ha.ve  been  TTopost'd  Vy   or  be  first 
submitted  for  ap-oroval,  dis8T;'T0vpl,  rr  suggest i:";ns  to  the 
county  commission  \-nich  had  originally  certified  the  zone  plan; 
and,  if  disapproved  by  sucn  cor..mission  v;ithin  thirty  days  ai"ter 
sucfc  submission,  such  amen'^'raent ,  to  become  effective,  shall 
receive  the  favorable  vote  of  not  less  thnn   tv;r;-third3  of  the 
entire  .:}emborshi^T  of  the-  legislative  body.  .."^/ 


7j   Tennessee  laws.   Cp.  cit.,  Section  4. 
8/  Ibid. ,  Section  5.  "  '   ■ 
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states  Aid  Counties 

In  the  field  of  rural  land-use  planning,  several  State 
agencies,  State  erperinent  stations,  State  conservation  commis- 
sions, and  more  recently  State  planning  toards  ha'^'^e  accumulated 
many  data  which  are  fundamental  to  sound  rural  zoning.   Their 
staffs  are  also  trained  in  securing  and  interpreting  such  data. 
The  Michigan  law  is  the  first  one  to  associate  a  State  agency 
with  zoning  procedure.   This  is  to  assure  that  the  data  avail" 
able  -to  these  agencies  and  the  services  of  their  staffs  he 
utilized  in  the  drafting  of  the  ordinances.   It  is  a,lso  expec- 
ted that  the  State  planning  board  will  bring  to  "bear  a  broader 
State  point  of  view  on  the  ■nroblems  dealt  with. 

"...the  county  and  regional  planning  committees  sha.ll, 
with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  state  Tolanning  commission 
formulate  a  tentative  zone  man  and  county  zoning  ordinance  for 
submission  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors.   The  state  plan- 
ning board  shall  assist  in  determining  the  validity  of  the  land 
classifications  and  zoning  proposa.ls  submitted  by  the  county 
planning  committee,  shall  suggest  if  necessary,  such  additional 
data  and  inventory  as  may  be  needed  to  provide  adequate  basis 
for  effective  and  valid  land  classification  and  zoning,  and  shall 
assist  with  its  ovm  facilities  and  other  facilities  or  agencies 
available,  in  carrying  out  necessary  inventory  essential  to 
sound  zoning  procedure."—'   "That  such  ordinance  before  it  shall 
become  effective  shall  be  approved  by  the  state  Planning  com- 
mission.  After  the  ordinance  has  in  the  first  instance  been 
ap-nroved  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  amendments  or  sui^plements  thereto  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  as  above  provided. "10/ 

The  Michigan  law  is  also  unique  in  that  it  provides  for 
re-presentation  on  the  Boards  of  adjustment  by  the  State  Planning 
Board. 

"The  county  planning  board  of  any  county  and  an  equal 
number  of  rembers  of  the  state  planning  coi.unission  or  representa- 
tives designated  by  said,  state  planning  commission  shall  act  as 
a  board  of  appeals  upon  all  questions  arising  under  a  zoning 
ordinance. .."il/ 


9,  /  Michigan  Laws.  Or),    cit.,  Section  3. 
10/  Ibid. ,  Section  4. 
11/  Ibid. ,  Section  5(a). 
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Regiona.1  planning  in  metropolitan  areas  developed  to 
.•neet  planning  -oroljlems  arising  where  the  uroan  or  urbanizing 
territory  is  not  all  located  within  the  city  liaits  of  one 
city.   County  houndaries  are  even  of  less  significance  in  rural 
"olanning  than  city  "boundaries  are  in  urban  planning.   It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  consider  the  problems  of  more  than  one 
county  if  an  adequate  plan  and  "orogram  is  to  "be  developed. 
The  Michigan  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  regional  organ- 
izations and  regional  planning  committee. .. "   "...The  chairman 
of  such  land  .planning  committees  of  neighhoring  counties  may 
form  a  regional  ^:)lanning  committee  to  integrate  the  plans  of 
the  several  counties..."—' 

It  is  well  to  realize  that  the  regions  for  v/hich  these 
organizations  are  to  develop  plans  are  not  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State.   They  have  no  legislative  bodies,  and  any  zoning 
ordinances  drafted  would  have  to  be  adopted  either  by  the  ler;:is- 
lative  bodies  of  the  several  counties,  or  be  enacted  into  law  by 
the  State  legislature. 


12/  MicMgan  laws.   Op.  cit.,  Section  3. 
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LEGISLATION  AI'FECTING  LMD  USE 
Siuiinary  of  Major  Legislation  Adopted  at  the  First   Session  of 

the  74th  Congressi/ 

B7 

Paul  Gates 

Division  of  Land  Utilization 

.Resettlement  Adainistration 


The  first  session  of  the  74th  Congress  has  passed 
into  history  with  a  record  of  achievements  equal  to  if  not 
greater  than  that  of  any  previous  session  of  our  national  legis- 
lative assetohly.   Only  to  "be  comT)ared  with  it  are  the  records 
of  three  Congresses:  (l)  the  first  Congress  of  President  Lin- 
coln's administration  meeting  in  1861  and  1862  when  such  notahle 
measures  as  the  Homestead  Act,  the  national  Bank  Act,  the  Act  to 
aid  in  the  creation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  the 
Tariff  Act,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Act,  and  war  financing 
measures  were  adopted;  (2)  the  first  Congress  of  President 
Wilson's  administration,  meeting  in  1913  and  1914,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  Act,  the  LaFollette  Seaman's  Act,  the  Clayton  Anti- 
Tfust,  and  the  Graduated  Income  Tax  Acts  were  passed;  and 
'finally,  (3)  the  first  Cor-gress  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's administration  meeting  in  1933  and  1934,  when  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  the  Emergency  Conservation 
Vfork  Act,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act,  and  various  relief  acts  were  adopted. 

Few  there  are  in  the  United  States  who  rill  not  be 
intimately  affected  by  some  of  the  measures  enacted  at  the 
recent  session,  chief  of  which  are  the  Federal  Power  (Holding 
Company)  Act,  the  Banking  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Bituminous  Goal  Conservation  Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  the  Revenue  Act,  the  State  Forest 
Purchase  Act,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  the  Emergency  Relief 
Act,  and  the  amendments  to  the  Agricult'oral  Adjustment  Act  and 
the  Tennessee  Yalley  Authority  Act.  By  the  first  seven  of  these 


1/It  was  planned  to  summarize  in  a  similar  manner  the  major 
legislation  adopted  by  the  States  during  the  1935  sessions 
of  their  legislatures,  but  at  present  ouj*  information  is 
inadequate*  y 
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acts  is  decreed  the  dissolution  of  unnecessary  j^uDlic  utility 
holrling  companies,  -^ublic  control  of  credit  and  tanking,  old 
age  •nensions,  unem^lo^rment  insurance,  rutlic  aid  for  needy 
mattrnity  cases,  child  health  :.nd  the  blind,  r^^^alation  of 
la'bor-fcn;olcyer  relations,  refpalation  of  "bus  and  trucks  engaged 
in  interstate  connerce,  and  n  nore  equitable  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden.   These  are  all  of   inmcnse  significance,  but 
equallj"-  fcrW'-^rd  looking  and  far-reaching  are  the  measures  affect- 
ing land  use,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Emergency  Relief  Ani-nro-priation  Act 

The  first  in-portant  act  to  secure  ai^proval  in  the  74th 
Congress  was  the  $4,800,000,000  Work  Relief  or  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935  (Public  Resolution  ITo.  11 ).   Tentative 
allocation  of  a  portion  of  "ftiis  huge  sum  indicates  that  a  substan- 
tial amount  is  set  aside  for  work  involving  rural  reorganization 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources.   $500,000,000  is  assigned 
for  rural  rehabilitation  and  relief  in  stricken  agricultural 
areas,  for  water  conservation,  irrigation  and  reclamation  work; 
$100,000,000  is  assigned  for  rural  electrification,  $600,000,000 
for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work,  and  $350,000,000  for  sani- 
tation, ■orevention  of  soil  erosion  anc"  stream  pollution,  refor- 
estation, flood  control,  and  rivers  and  harbors  improvements. 
FuD-ds  may  also  be  used  to  make  loans  to  finance  "the  purchase  of 
farm  lands  and  necessary  equipment  by  farmers,  farm  tenants, 
croppers,  or  farm  laborers."  Under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
the  Resettlement  Administration  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  have  be^n  established.   The  Resettlement  A'lminis- 
tration  is  now  administering  the  submarginal  land  retirement  pro- 
gram formerly  administered  jointly  liy   the  Land  Policy  Section  of 
the  AAA,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  Nat- 
ional Parks  Service,  the  Office  of  Indian,  Affairs,  and  the  Bin- 
logical  Survey,  and  has  taken  over  the  rural  rehabilitation  and 
subsistence  homestead  work  previously  carried  on  by  the  I'ilRA 
and  the  Der^artment  of  the  Interior  respectively. 

Forestry  Le.-Tislat ion 

The  Federa.1  government  has  made  great  progress  since 
1933  in  the  development  of  a  national  forest  policy,   $45,000,000 
of  emergency  f-onds  ha'^'^e  been  allocated  for  the  purchase  of 
forest  lands  to  be  placed  under  the  admini?, tration  of  the 
National  Forest  Service;  other  funds  ar'-  bein^g  used  through  the 
submarginal  land  -nrogran  for  the  purchase  of  lands  no  longer 
suited  to  farming,  and  which  are  to  be  placed  under  organi::ed 
forest  management.  A  huge  army  of  unemployed  youth  enrolled  in 
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the  CCC  and  other  relief  7?orkers  have  "been  set  to  work  improving 
and  -^rotectin,^  forest  -areas,  "both  State  and  Federal.   The  most 
recent  stet)  in  the  development  of  a  coordinated  national  and 
State  forest  program  is  the  enactment  of  Public  No.  395,  where"by 
the  Federal  goverrjuent  is  directbd  to  aid  the  States  in  acjjairing 
and  adainisterin<5  lands  for  State  forests.  A  modest  sum  cf 
$5,000,000  is  authorized  for  this  prograni.  Preference  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  is  to  "be  given  to  States  which  provide  for 
the  reversion  of  tax  delinquent  lands  to  thenselves  or  to  local 
nolitical  units  for  blocking,  into  public  forests,  areas  more 
suitable  for  rmblic  than  tb:  ivate  ownership.   In  States  where  such 
reversion  and  control  are  in  operation,  the  Federal  government  is 
authori7;ed  to  contribute  one-half  the  cost  of  ar'ministering, 
developing,  and  managing  the  lands. 

A,;ri cultural  Adjustment  Act  Amendments 

T"ne  Amendments  (Public  Ho.  320)  to  the  Jlgricultural 
Adjustment  Act  in  addition  to  clarifying  and,  in  some  cases, 
enlarging  the  authority  given  in  the  original  act  for  the  making 
of  Toroduction  adjustment  contracts,  include  a  number  of  new  fea- 
tures.  Sections  31  and.  32  deal  with  imports.  Under  these  sec- 
tions authority  is  given  to  establish  quota  restrictions  upon 
imports  of  ocmmodities  which  in  any  way  render  ineffective  or 
interfere  with  the  adjustment  program,  and  30  percent  of  the 
gross  tariff  receit;ts  are  appropriated  to  provide  export  boun- 
ties for  agricultural  commodities  shipr^edi  abroad,  to  encourage 
domestic  consumption  by  benefit  -nayiiients  or  indemnities,  and  to 
finance  adjustments  in  production.   Section  37  authorizes  the 
eyoenditure  of  $40,000,000  of  treasury  funds  of  which  $10,000,000 
is  made  available  for  the  elimination  of  diseased  dairy  and  beef 
cattle.   Section  56  authorizes  control  of  and  marketing  agree- 
ments for  the  prod.uction  of  anti-hog  cholera  seruni  and  hog  chol- 
era virur:.  Section  55  authorizes  the  allocation  of  fun,ds  ep- 
prcpriated  by  the  $4,000,000,000  Emergency  Relief  A^Dpropriation 
^ct  of  1935  for  the  LEYilLSH^NT  OF  A  KAITIOITAL  PEOaSAM  OF 
iAliD  C0?ISZaVA:'I0:T  AltD  LAIID  UTILIZAnOH.   Such  funds  may  "be  used 
for  the  purchase  and  use  for  p-ublic  purocses  of  subm&rginal 
lands.  Title  II,  Secticnts  201  and  following,  authorize  produc- 
tion control  for  potatoes. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

The  A;aendroeiits  (Pahlic  I^o.   412)   to  the  IJennessee  Valley 
Aiithcrity^>Act  liicewise- clarify -and  amplify  rights  and  duties  of 
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.../t-he  Authority  already  recjiired  in  its  preamble  "to  provide  for 
,„ -reforestation  and  the  proper  use  of  marginal  lands  in  the  Ten- 
nessee-Valley."  Following  are  the  inajor  changes  in  the  original 
act: 

The  Authority  may  extend  credit  to  or  otherwise  aid 
lo.cal  governments  in  acquiring  and  operating  distribution  facil- 
,.  ities  for  electric  power,  and  an  additional  $50,000,000  of  "bonds 
may  "ae  issued -for  this'  purpose;  approva,l  "by  the  Authority  or  the 
Secretary  of  .v7ar  is  required  for  the  construction,  operation  and 
m?iintenance  cf  all  dams  on  the  Tennessee  Hiver  and  its  tributar- 
ies; and  power  is  given  "to  advise  and  cooperate"  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  "in  the  readjustment  of  the  population 
displaced  hy  the  construction  of  dams,  the  acq-aisition  of  reser- 
voir areas,  the  protection  of  watersheds,  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way,  and  other  necessary  acquisitions  cf  land." 

Soil  S^rosion 

Soil  erosion  has  long  oeen  a  problem  of  great  magnitude, 
but  not  until  1953  oid  the  Federal  govf-rnment  undertaJce  an  active 
campaign  to  mitigate  its  ravages.   In  that  year  Pablic  Works  Admin- 
istration funds  were  provided  for  a  progrrjn  of  erosion  control, 
and  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  was  set  up  in  the  Defartment  of  the 
Interior  to  administer  it.   The  Soil  Erosion  Service  was  handi- 
cap-oed  because  it  was  isolated  from  other  agricultural  agencies 
interested  in  similar  and  allied  problems,  and  in  1935  it  was 
transferred  (Public  llo.  46)  to  the  Deioartment  of  A.griculture,  and 
there  made  a  permanent  bureau,  now  called  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service, 

T  ayl  0  r  G-ra?.  ing  Ac  t 

The  amendments  (H.H,3C19)  to  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  failed 
to  receive  presidential  apuroval.   As  originally  introduced,  the 
major  change  to  be  nado  in  the  Taylor  Act  was  the  elimination  of 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  public  domain  lands  which  might 
be  established  in  grazing  districts.   This  change  had  the  hearty 
support  of  the  De-oartment  of  the  Interior.   The  Senatr^,  however, 
amended  the  House  bill  r.aterialiy.   Instead  of  removing  the  limit- 
ation upon  tnpj  cuno-jint  of  land  ?;'>ich  might  be  placed  in  grazing 
districts,  the  Senate  proposed  to  increase  the  maxinura  t<: 
142,000,000  acres,  the  amoixnt  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
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had  stated  it  had  found  desiralile  for  inclusion.  A  second  change 
sought  to  expedite  the  crambersome  process  of  exchanging  State 
for  Federally  owned  lands.  By  this  change,  the  States  would  "be 
ahle  to  require  immediate  action  in  exchange  negotiations,  and 
could  select  lands  cither  within  or  without  the  districts  for  the 
scattered  tracts  which  they  already  owned.  A  third  change  w(»uld 
requi^'9  the  cession  to  the  States  of  all  vacant,  unappropriated 
and  unreser'7-ed  nonmineral  lands  in  isolated  tracts  of  760  acres 
or  less,  Tvhich  s.t  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act  were  not  included  within  the  grazing  districts,  or  leased, 
or  selected  for  exchange.  These  changes  proved  ohnoxious  t6 
those  authorized  to  administer  the  Grazing  Act,  since  they  feared 
that  such  changes  would  permit  the  States  to  secure  the  best  lands 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  districts,  and  would  tend  to  break 
down  the  administration  of  the  districts.   The  measure  was,  there- 
fore, vetoed. 

Other  Measures 

Among  the  measures  of  minor  significance  for  land  use, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  74th  Congress,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  (Public  No.  409)  authorizirig  the  construc- 
tion of  improvements  to  cost  $370,000,000,  and  giving  Congres- 
sional sanction  to  the  Parker  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  originally 
undertaken  through  Public  Works  Administration  funds;  Amendments 
(Public  No.  148)  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  1934 
which  authorize  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  wildlife  refuges,  the  exchange  of  public  domain  lands  for 
privately  ovmed  lands  desired  for  wildlife  refuges,  and  the  allot- 
ment of  25  percent  of  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  surplus  wild- 
life or  products  of  the  soil  of  wildlife  refuges  to  the  counties 
in  which  such  receipts  originate;  the  Interior  De-partment  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935  which  appropriates  $1,000,000  for  the  acquis- 
ition of  lands  on  which  destitute  Indians  are  to  be  rehabilita- 
ted; at  least  eight  measures  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
national  p=irks  or  monuments,  chief  of  which  is  that  which  pro- 
vides for  "he  establishment  of  the  Big  Bend  National  Park  in 
Texas  to  corsist  of  1,500,000  acres;  and  finally,  five  acts 
adding  som«i  S'iS.OOO  acres  of  public  lands  to  existing  national 
forests. 

Two  important  measures  which  passed  one  House  failed  of 
action  in  the  other.  The  first  of  these,  S.2367,  to  provide 
farm  homes  for  tenants  and  share  croppers,  which  passed  the 
Senate,  has  not  been  reported  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
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Agriculture.   The  second,  the  $761,000,000  flood  control  "bill 
(H.R.8455)  passed  the  House  on  August  22,  was  reported  out 
fayoralDl.y.  "by  the- -Senate  Coninittee  on  Comnierce,  hut  was  sent 
hack  to  the  same  Committee  for  further  consideration.  Both 
of  these  measures  retain  their  favorahle  status  for  the  return 
of  Congress  in  its  second  session. 
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BECSNT  FIIBLICATiOKS  MID   ARTICLES 
Periodical  Articles 


"Renarks  on  the  Utilization  of  the  Soil  Survey,    and  Some 

Data  Regarding  the  Soils  of  Saskatchewan".   J.  Mitchell 
and  D.L.'  Ivlclarlane.   SCI3rTIFIC  AGRI C'JLTTjKE ,  TJ   (5)  263. 
January  19C5. 

Concerning  the  value  and  use  of  the  Saskatchewan  soil 
survey  repox-ts,  the  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  "be 
useful  in  dealin.g  with  the  problem  of  undesirable  settlement,, 
since  they  can  serve  as  the  hasis  for  any  agricultural  policy 
which  may  he  developed  to  deal  Tv-ith  the  lands. 

Some  interesting  data  iiave   been  obtained  by  classify- 
ing soils, mapned  by  the  survey,  into  best  vvheat  lands  (7,1 
percent  of  area  surveyed);  vei'y.  good  wheat  lands  (5,9  percent); 
moderately  good  wheat  lands  (l6.9  percent);  fair  wheat  lands 
(25,4  Dercent);  poor  V7heat  lands  (18.5  percent);  and  very  poor 
wheat  lands  (26.2  percent)  —  showing  that  for  nearly  one-half 
of  the  settled  area  of  the  province,  the  land  is  not  well  suit- 
ed to  wheat  growing. 

The  present  reconnaissance  survey  has  proved  useful, 
the  authors  say,  to  entomologists,  plant  pathologists,  agron- 
omists, and  agricultural  economists. 


"Penderlea  Homesteads  -  The  Development  of  a  Subsistence 
Homesteads  Project".   Gordon  Van  Schaack.  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTUEE  XXV  (2)  Jan-^oary  1955. 

"Penderlea  is  a  farm-city  community,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  provide,  in  a.   healthful  location  and  in  an  agree- 
able enviroriment,  means  whereby  owners  of  small  farms  may 
supply  thearelves  with  a  good  living  and  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion thrciic^h  ohe  practice  of  scientifically  directed,  inten- 
sive, aad  llversified  agriculture,  Penderica  e.3  a,  fcrra-city 
is  to  be  an  actual  working  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
raral  life  can  be  attractive  and  remunerative  ...  The  homestead 
plots  vary  in  size  from  ten  to  twenty  acres.  The  homesteaders 
will  farm  intensively,  specializing  in  non-competitive  crops'i 
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In  this  sense,  Penderlea  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  subsis- 
tence homesteads  T)roject,  "but  an  agricultural  homestead  pro- 
ject, "because  its  people  will  demote  their  full  time  to  farm- 
ing." 

Penderlea  was  established  as  a  subsistence  homesteads 
project  under  the  original  $25,000,000  aptoropriation  allotted 
to  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  De-nartiuent  of  ti:e 
Interior,  and  is  located  in  Fender  Count'/",  North  Carolina. 
It  was  one  of  the  agricultural  community  projects  of  t'.\e 
Division  developed,  in  a  limited  way  to  demonstrate  that  r^jral 
life  may  "be  as  attractive  and  feasibile  as  life  in  an  urban 
area,  to  assist  in  solving  the  tonant  farmer  problem,  and  to 
encourage  diversified  farming.   Other  projects  involved 
industrial  workers,  vrorking  men's  garden  homesteads,  indus- 
trial decentralization  projects,  and  projects  for  caring  for 
stranded  industrial  groups. 

Homesteaders  for  the  Penderlea.  project  were  not 
selected  entirely  "beca.use  they  were  stranded  on  poor  land, 
"but  because  they  had  ability  and  eould  contribute  to  the  pro- 
ject from  their  varied  experiences  in  different  phases  of 
agricialture. 

Mr.  Yan  Schaack  has  discussed  Penderlea  not  from  the 
usual  economic  and  social  point  of  viev/,  but  rather  f roTn'~cha:t — 
of  a  landscape  architect,  who  stresses  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  planting  —  the  permanent  esthetic  enjojTiient 
made  possible  through  careful  pla.nning  and  planting  not  only 
of  the  general  ou'-line  of  the  project,  but  of  the  individual 
plots  as  well,  foi  it  should  be,  he  says,  an  actual  working 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  rural  life  can  be  not  alone 
remunerative,  but  attractive. 


"America's  Desolate  Acres".   Wayne  Gard.   C^JPJffillT  HIS^CEI. 
XLII  (3)  259.   June  1935. 

Mr.  Gard  describes  at  some  length  the  depletion 
and  devastation  of  our  land,  and  natural  resources  which  went 
on  over  many  decades  until  forcibly  called  to  the  attention 
of  everyone  through  the  medium  of  dust  storms,  tax  delinquency 
and  growing  destitution  of  farm  families.  The  land  utilization 
program  set  u-p  to  improve  conditions  and  coanteract  the  -oast 
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exploitation  is  -also  explaine^d  "oy   the  author  to  corxsist  of 
such  rt-'nedisis  as  the  CCC  forestry  and  erosion  projects,  pre- 
vention of  overgrazing,  erosion  control,  land  purchase  program, 
inventory  of  physical  assets,  resettlement  program,  etc. 

"The  idea  is  spreading",  he  says  in  conclusion.,  "that 
the  United  States  has  reached  maturity  as  far  as  its  physical 
assets  are  concerned,  and  that  the  future  deraa.nds  conservation 
and  such  replacement  as  may  be  possible*   In  the  riast  there  has 
been  a  continuous  shaking  of  plums  from  the  public  domain; 
yet  even  .a 'plum  tree  may  sometimes  require  caref\il-  nurture-  and 
judicious  praning."  ^  ■  ■•_• 


"Homes.teads  and  Suusi'Stence  Homesteads'*.  Alvin  Johnson. 
YALE  ESVIEW  XXIV  (3)  432.   Spring  1935* 

Basing  his  arg-ument  on  the  premise  that  the  extension 
of  small  agricijltural  holdings  would  not  increas-e  the  agricul- 
tural surplus  in  this  counti-y,  since  the  homesteads  vvould  be 
carved  P^dt  of  areas  previously  farmed  on  a  large  scale,  the 
author  presents  a  case  for  homesteads  rather  than  subsistence 
homesteads.   "It  is",  he  says,  "obviously  not  lack  of  suitable 
land  that  prevents  us  from  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  hom.e- 
steading"  (feinting  out  that  there  are  available  millions  of 
acres  of  potentially  desirable  farm  land  in  the  Southern  States, 
mortgaged  land  in  the  Middle  w'est  awaiting  ,a  .buyer,  etc.) 
"The; really  serious  obstacle  to  the  la^unching  of  this  home- 
stead plan  is  the  belief,  almost  universal  am.ong  city 
economists  and  city-bred  agronomists,  that  more  farmers  would 
mean  more  far-m  surplus,  and  a  surplus  of  farm  products  oper- 
ates like  an  eighth  Dlague  of  Egypt."  A.   farm  community,  he 
thinks,  will  buy  as  wide  a  variety  and  as  Ifirge  a  volume  of 
urban  products  as  it  can  pay  for;  and  if  the  city  wants  an 
increasing  supply  of  farm  products,  it  can  sell  increasing 
supplies  of  goods  to  the  farmers.   Hence  the  situation  should 
take  care  of  itself. 


"HoDt  for  the  Millions".   H.L.  Hor^kina.   TODAY  4  (2)  3,  ,  May  4, 
1935. 

Mr.  Hopkins  describes  the  need  for  the  Federal  Land 
Program  and  its  progress  from  July  1934  in  making  the  "land 
serve  the  peoTole".   Every  piece  of  la.nd,  he  says,  "has  its 
proper  use,  and  the  sooner  it  is  put  to  that  use,  the  greater 
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will  be  the  "benefits  to  this  a-^.d  succeedin/;  generations.   It  is 
cheaiDer,  and  it  nakes  for  "better  citizensh3,-x^' to  take  peo-ol©  off 
poor  land  ar:d..reloca.te  theiTi  on  "better  land,"  It  is  also  chear)er 
and  it  nakes  for  "better  citizenship  to  take  peor)le  off  the  relief 
rolls  and  put  them  on  land  on  which  they  can  provide  their  own 
needs,  -oartly  or  wholly.   By  making  the  land  serve  the  r»eople, 
we  "can  take  1  clear  step  away  from  relief  a.nd  add  greatly  to  the 
Slim  of  hiinan  enjoyment."      ■ 


"Rehabilitation  Scheme  for  Farm  People  on  Relief"*   THE  UinTED 
FARlvIER.  XSf    (IS)  9.   May  3,  1935. 

As  a  means  of  assisting  in  reha"bilitating  the  75  farm 
families  v;ho  have  "been  compelled  "b:/  drought  and  other  adverse 
conditions  to  leave  the  land  and  go  on  Pro^^incial  relief,  a 
plan  was  launched  early  this  summer  "by  the  Al"berta  (Canada)  gov- 
ernment providing  for  the  esta"blishment  of  homes  on  snail  plots 
of  land  near  Calgaiv/-  with  facilities  for  production  to  meet 
family  necessities. 

The  plan  was  made  possi"ble  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  L.  MacKinnon  and  Senator  Patrick  Burns  of  Calgary,  who  do- 
nated 390  acres  of  land  valued  at  ahout  $100  an  acre,  and  land 
to  "be  returned  to  then  in  case  the  government  should  cease  to 
use  it.   Sectional  houses  16  x  28  were  erected  for  families  up 
to  4  in  number,  two  houses  "being  erectec^  to  house  larger  fam- 
ilies, each  house  set  on  one  acre  of  ground  for  garden  purposes. 
There  were  also  provided  60  acres  of  community  loasture  with 
spring  v/ater,  a  60-acre  field  of  community- green-feed,  and  com- 
munity sta"bles  where  each  owner  can  attend  his  own  cows.   Two 
community  teams  for  tenant  use  nave  "been  made  available,  and  160 
acres  of  land  prepared  for  seeding,  to  be  assigned  to  tenants 
upon  application. 

Any  surplus  production  of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables, 
in  addition  to  feed,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Alberta  Relief 
Commission,  and  thereby  kept  out  of  competition  with  regular 
"oroducers.   The  entire  undertaking  has  been  looked  after  by  a 
practical  farmer. 

In  the  initial  stage  all  families  received  relief,  as 

formerly,  until  se.lf-supnorting.  Each  tenant  signed  an  agreement 

to  remain  on  the  land  until  able  to  better  himself  or  -orovide  a 
home  for  his  family  elsewhere. 
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In  addition  to  providi^ig  imnediate  relief  to  distres- 
sed families,  it  is  hoped  fhat'  the  undertaking  nay  serve 
another  purioose  —  that  of  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  farm 
heir),  and  'that  farmers  may  "be  ahle  to  ohtain  such  help  as  they 
mav  need  from  these' Provincial  farms. 


"Soil  Studies  in  Relation  to  Land  Utilization  Research". 

Tennyson  D.  Jarvis.   SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE  XV  (5)  287. 
January  1955, 

In  ex"':)laining  the  regional  research  prograra  of  the 
Cntario  Research  Foundation,  Mr.  Jarvis  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "The  ultimate  value  of  any  type  of  soil  survey 
must  he  ^uged  "by  its  capacity  to  contrihute  to  the  farmer's 
knowled^'e  of  his  cvv.  crop-  production  possihilities  and  limita- 
tions", and  also  that  "the  greatest  weakness  in  many  of  our 
present  systems  is  the  perspective  which  regards  a  soil  survey 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  fails  to  ■orovide  for  its  inter- 
relation with  other  factors  affecting  agricultural  use." 

A  survey  of  Canavdian  agriculture  indicates  that  the 
greatest  prohlem  confronting  agricultural  in""-estigators  a,t 
present  is  that  of  interpreting  research  programs  in  terms  of 
land  utilization  and  crop  nroduction.   The  regional  program  of 
the  Research  Foundation  has  required  the  accuniulation  and 
correlation  of  many  data  on  existing  soil  conditions  in 
Cntario,  Canada. 

Agricultural  development  in  Canada  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  two  economic  forces  -  the  rapid  settlement  of  a  new 
country  and  the  abnormal  I>aropean  demand  for  food  during  and 
following  the  War.   Both  have  heen  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  permanently  sound  land  utilization  and  crop  production 
policies.   In  a  young  country  the-  immediate  needs  of  the 
pioneer  determine  land  utilization';  war-time  standards  of  land 
utilization  efficiency  have  prox'-ed  inadequate  to  meet  increased 
■neace-time  commetitive  standards,  hut  it  remains  for  periods  of 
depression  to  expose  all  the-  weaknesses  in  agricultural  policies 
for  the  utilization  of  land.   Such  periods  have  "precipitated  the 
necessity  for  immediate  readjustments  in  production  policies,  and 
have  disclosed  the  absence  of  any  planned  policy  of  land 
utilization  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  sound  readjustments 
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now  Of:   in  the  future."  .  In  older  countries  flexilsility  in  land 
utilization  has  "been  the  nost  effective  defense  of  the  farmer 
in  the  face  of  economic  chan^^es  —  ex]')ansion  of  special  croDs  in 
^;ood  times  and  alternative  land  use  when  necessary  -  but  such 
has  not  been  the  general  exDerience  of  Canada.   Trial  and'  error 
experience  of  farmers  has  been  a  dorinant  factor  in  agricultural 
progress  in  countries  older  than  Canada,  v^hile  the  young  country 
must  depend  UTDOn  science  to  su'n-''ly  what  acc-omulated  emerience 
has  supplied  elsev^here.. 

Scientific  research  findings,  however,'  must  be  related 
to  actual  conditions  under  which  the  farmer  Operates  —  must  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  practical  farm  procedure.   The  Ontario 
Research  Foundation  program  therefore  is  undertaking  to  reduce 
wasteful  reretition  of  ex"Derim'ent  on  individual  farms,  and  to 
provide  a  found.ation  for  sound  land  utilization  policies  through 
coordination  and  correlation  of  apDarently  unrelated  investiga- 
tions in  relation  to  the  growing  of  individual  crops. 

Soil  Surveys 

Thus  it  is  felt  that  the  ultimate  value  of  any  type  of 

soil  survey  must  be  gauged  by  its  capacity  to  contribute  to  the 

fanner's  knowledge  of  his  own  croo  production  possibilities  and 
limitations. 

The  Foundation,  finding  general  soil  maps  impractical 
as  a  means  of  delineating  the  variations  of  soil  t;>'^es  on  iadi- 
vidual  farms,  has  turned  to  the  most  logical  alternative  of  as- 
sisting the  fanner  to  identify  his  own  types,  and  has  provided 
him  so  far  as  possible  with  information  as  tO'.the  best  use  of 
each  under  his  ov/n  conditions.   All  findings  are  recorded,  and 
a  stractare  of  correlated  fundamental  information  is  being  built 
up. 

The  author  concludes,  "Nevertheless,  in  all  land  utiliza- 
tion studies  it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  fact  that  some 
lands  judged  submarginal  by  one  generation  of  farmers  have  proved 
highly  profitable  in  another  under  different  economic  conditions 
a.nd  improved  agricultural  methods.  lor  this  reason  it  is  impor- 
tant that  no  partia.lity  be  sho'.vn  in  thoroughness  of  regional 
investigations,  ar^d  that  detailed  information  of  all  areas  should 
be  on   file  as  a  basis  for  future  readjustments." 
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"Soil  Survey  :  A  Basis  for  Land  Utilization  in  British 

ColTora-bia".   D.^.  Laird  and  G.C.  Kelley.   SGIEHTIFIC 
AGRICULTimE.  XV  (5)  257.   January  1935. 

The  British  Goluinhia  Soil  Survey,  in  the  oj)inion  of 
the  authors,  is  fundamental  to  a  planned  and  progressive  policy 
for  agricultural  development  along  sound  economic  lines.   ^Vhile 
such  a  survey  is  not  infallihle,  its  utilization  should  eliminate 
the  enormous  agricultural  v/aste  resulting  from  pioneer  development 
of  farms  in  forest  regions,  range,  or  subnarginal  lands  in  agri- 
cultural areas. 

British  Golurabia  settlement  icolicies,  they  helieve  -- 
"fertilizer  experiments,  general  soil  investigations  and  studies 
on  specific  soil  problems,  all  with  an  eye;  to  a  more  profitable 
agriculture  should,  "be  cased  essentially  on  the  soil  survey.   With 
this  systematic  organization,  our  ohjective  should  he  attained 
"both  economicall-'  and  effectively." 

"Ho  one  can  d^et ermines,  or  even  estimate,  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  British  Columcia  without  a  detailed  know- 
ledge of  its  soil  resources.   Since  this  knowledge  can  he  oh- 
tained  most  effectively  in  conjunction  with,  or  following  the 
soil  survey,  it  would  aripear  to  he  highly  desirable  to  .give  it 
a  prominent  mlace  in  anj   agricultural  riroyrari." 


Bulletins 

"Raral  Zoning".   C.I.  Hendrickson,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economacs,  Division  of  Land  Econoinics*   August  1935 
(mimeograr^hed ) . 

Under  the  captions  "Definition,  Objecti-'res,  History, 
and  Legal  Aspects"  of  zoning,  "Reijalations  Affecting  Agricul- 
ture", and  the  "Place  of  rural  Zoning  in  a  land  program",  the 
author  h£,s  considered,  the  much  discussed  problem  of  zoning, 
with  particular  emohasis  on  rural  zoning.   However,  the  mere 
classification  of  land,  he  says,  "according  to  its  potential  best 
use  is  not  zoning.   Land  classification  is  desirable,  and  may 
be  undertaken  for  other  purposes  than  as  the  basis  of  a  zoning 
program.   Rural  zoning  does  require  a  classification  of  the  land 
to  determine  the  a.TO-oro"oriate  use  in  each  district.   There  must  be 
regalations  to  promote  the  desirable  uses  of  land  and  to  prevent 
the  undesirp^ble  ones.   When  based  on  an  ad^equate  economic  clas- 
sification of  land.,  zoning  will  be  sounder  than  when  based,  on 
a  superficial  classif ica.tion  of  land  use.   Zoning  in  most  areas 
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sho'ild  Toe  a  najor  part,  out  not  the  whole,  of  a  l:'road  land- 
utilization  program.  Likewise,  land  planning  invol'^es  much 
more  than  the  development  of  a  zoning  -orograir." 

The  study'  cont'?ins  several  tables,  a  short  "biolio- 
graphy,  and  excerr^ts  from  State  zoning  enabling  acts. 
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LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  LAITD  USE 

Congressional  Activities 

Eollov;ing  are  references  to  se^'-eral  minor  hills 
introduced  in  or  acted  unon  during  the  last  days  of  the 
session: 

EAM  CREDIT 

S,3459.  To  authorize  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Federal  Land  Banks,  and  other  Federal  agricultural 
loan  agencies  to  make  loans  upon  lands  in  drainage, 
irrigation,  and  conservancy  districts,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  prior  liens  for  special  henefits  con- 
ferred hy  such  districts. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

H.R.3455.  To  authorize  the  construction  of  certain 
public  v/orks  on  rivers  end  harbors  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes,  the  cost  to  he  $465,000,000. 
Passed  House  8-22-35.   ATiended  by  Senate,  and  then 
referred  back  to  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  in  January,  8-23-55. 

INDIAN  LANDS 

H.R. 9156.  To  define  the  boundaries  of  tne  Ute  Indian 
Reservation  in  theState  of  Utah,  and  to  authorize  the 
exchange  of  State  owned  land  y/ithin  the  reservation 
for  Federally  owned  lands  outside,  and  the  purchase  of 
■nrivately  owned  lands  within  tht  reservation,  and  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $650,000  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and.   property  within  the  reservation;  all  Fed- 
er.ally  owned  lands  within  the  described  coundnries  would 
beco^ne  part  of  the  reservation. 
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IRRIGATION 

Putlic  No. 352.  To  a?athori:^e  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  "by  agreement  with  the  Middle  Rio  G-rande  Con- 
servancy District,  for  maintennnce  and  operation  on 
newly  reclairr^ed  Puehlo  Indian  lands  in  ITew  Me:-:ico,  and 
authorizing  an  annual  appropriation  to  pay  for  the  s.'r'ne 
for  a  period  of  five  years.   .A.pT:)roved  8-27-35. 

Putlic  No.  370.  (H.H.7327).  To  authorize  th^i  Secreto.rv  of 
State  to  lease  any  land  acquired  throuj^h  the  International 
B oundar y  C o ma i  s  s  i  o r. ,  U.S.  and  Mexico.   Ar)^rovc-.d  8-27-55 . 

Public  No.  327.  (S.945)  To  extend  further  the  pa:ments  due 
on  contracts  in  the  Sitter  Roct  Irri^^'ation  project, 
Montana.   A-^-oroved  8--26-35. 

See  lAHI  GFJDIT. 

LOCAL  GO^/ERtlMENT 

H.R.6776.  To  a^end  the  Eruergency  Farni  Mortgage  -net  of  1933 
in  the  matter  of  making  loans  availaole  for  the  refinan- 
cing of  outst.andir,g  cbliga.tions  of  drainar'^e,  levee,  or 
irrigation  districts.   The  Senate  a;nended  the  hill  to 
authorize  the  RFC  to  make  loan?  to  or  for  the  "benefit  of 
counties,  r>olitiGal  su"bdivisions  of  States,  a;id  counties, 
and  districts  in  which  the  U.S.  has  acquired  or  shall  here 
after  acquire  lands  for  national  forests,  grazing  areas 
or  wildlife  refuges  to  ena"ble  such  local  governnents  to 
refinance  their  outstanding  inde"btedness  existing  at  the 
tine  the  government  acquired  or  shall  acquire  its  land. 
Passed  both  houses,  amended,  8-24-35.   Vetoed  bv  the 
President  9-6-35. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

S.3417,  H.R.  9187.  To  provide  for  extending  credit  to  aid 
in  the  comervatlon  and  operation  of  forest  l^ndn,  and  to 
establish  a  forest  credit  ban!:::  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

Public  337.   (H.E.4339).  To  facilitate  the  control  of 
soil  erosion  and  flood  damage  within  the  Uinta,  and  Vfas- 
atch  National  Forr.sts,  Ut;ui,  by  authorizirig  the  use  of 
proceeds  from  said  forests  for  purchase-  of  r)rivatel7 
owned  lands  within  their .boundaries.  Arnrcved  8-26-35. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

Public  No,  362,  (H.R.3003).  To  provide  for  the  establish- 
aent  of  the  Ackia  Battleground  Na.tionai  MonuT:ent,  Mis- 
sissippi. ApDroved  6~2f"-35. 
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S.3116.  To  provide  for  the  esta'blisto.ent  of  Perrj'-'s 
Victory  National  Monuraent,  Ohio.   Passed  .Senate  8-23-35.- 
S.3453.  5o  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Appalachian 
I    ITationai  Park  cf  not  to  exceed  50,000  acres  in  Scott  and 
V7ise  co-anties,  Virginia.. 

PUBLIC  LAIjDS 

FuDlic  No.  377  (H. P.. 8133).  To  authorize  certain  hoaestead 
settlers  or  entr.-nnen  who  are  disabled  World  War  veterans 
to  make  final  proof  of  their  entries  without  regard  to 
req'jirements  as  to  .residence,  improvement,  or, cultiva- 
tion.  Apr^roTcd  8-27-35. 

VALLEY  LEVELePlvlEl-IT  PPOJEGTS 

H.R. 9428.  1o   improve  the  navigability  and  provide  for  the 
flood  control  of  the  Middle  Mississippi  River,  provide 
for  tho  reforestation  and  the  use  of  marginal  lands,  and 
for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the 
Middle  Mississippi  Basin;  to  provide  for  the  conservation 
and  ut3,lizatinn  ^f  the  coal  and  other  fuel  resources  of 
the  Basin  in  cooperation  with  the  municipalities,  counties 
districts  and  other  political  subdivisions  of  the  States 
therein,  and  for  the  development  of  electric  power  in  the 
Basin,  etc. 
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